RIGHT HONOURABLE GENTLEMEN
Sovereign in Buckingham Palace and a quasi-royal
progress home to Downing Street he had to come on
to the -balcony of No. 10 and "say a few words."
Here was a man thrust through accident and circum-
stance into the position of a national hero by a section
of the populace which neither knew what was hap-
pening nor what it would mean for them. He was
psychologically if not physically fatigued. He, who
had never attracted the limelight, had been fan-
tastically feted. This is part of what he was heard to
say. "My good friends, this is the second time in our
history that there has come back from Germany to
Downing Street peace with honour ... I believe it
is peace for our time ... I recommend you to go
home and sleep quietly in your beds." Neville
Chamberlain was thus indebted to Disraeli, to the
Anglican liturgy, and to the late Lord Fisher. Films
were made cobbling together every episode in his
missions. For this exhibition one cinema proprietor
expected a great, though perhaps a transitory, popu-
larity; for he had set up outside his hail of entertain-
ment a poster bearing the device: "Chamberlain the
Peacemaker; for one week only."
Historians will insist on judging Chamberlain by
his foreign policy, and biographers are no doubt
already preparing to swoop like vultures directly he
retires. The chapter of "appeasement" is ended.
Munich will be treated as the central and most
critical moment of his policy. It was acclaimed at the
moment of its conclusion and was still applauded even
after the event of the Ides of March showed the world
the baseness of Hitler's character. Let some of the
pros and cons be set out.
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